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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
Concluded. 


The first rumour of this expedtion had not 

a little terrified the Koreish, though they 
were not apprized that the prophet had re- 
“solved upon a war; but perceiving now, upon 
the report of Abu Sofian, who had been sent 
back to them, that the enemy was at their 
gates, they were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation. Of this Mahomet being informed, 
he resolved to take advantage of tle confu- 
sion that then reigned among them. He 
therefore first despatched Hakim and Bo- 
dail to the Meccans, inviting them to take 
an oath of allegiance to him, and become 
converts to his new religion; after which, 
he made the following disposition of his for- 
ces. Al Zobeir was ordered to advance with 
a detachment towards the town on the side of 
mount Cada. Saad EbnObad prince of the tribe 
Khazraj, marched by his order with another 
detachment towards the height of Coda, which 
commands the plain of Mecca. Ali command- | 
ed the left wing of the army, consisting of An- | 
sars and Mohagerin. The prophet put into his | 
hands the great standard of Mahometanism, | 
with ordersto posthimself upon mount Al Ha- 
jun, and to plant thestandard there; strictly en- 
joining him, however, not to stir from thence 
till he himself arrived, and till a proper sig- 
nal should be given him from Saad for that 
purpose. Khaled led the right wing, con- 
sisting of the Arabs lately converted, with 
which he was to possess himself of the plain 

of Mecca. Abu Obeidah commanded in the 

centre, which consisted entirely of infantry: 

the prophet himself remained in the rear, 

from whence he could most easily despatch 
his orders to all the generals as occasion 

should require. He expressly prohibited 

Khaled and all his other officers to act of- 

fensively unless they were first attacked. 

Things being in this situation, the army 

upon a signal given put itself immediately 

im motion. The prophet mounted his camel 

with great alacrity, and was that day cloath- 

ed in red. Al Zobeir pursued the route as- 
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discover the faintest traces of an enemy. | 
Ali took possession of his post without the | 
loss of a man; and in like manner Abu Obei- 
dah seized on the suburbs. Khaled, however, 
in his march to the plain, was met by a large 
body of the Koreish and their confederates, 
whom he immediately attacked and defeated, 
putting 28 of them to the sword. Not con- 
tent with this, he pursued them into the 
town, and massacred a great number of the } 
inhabitants; which so terrified the rest, that 
some shut themselves up in their houses, 
while others fled different ways in order to 
avoid the fury of the merciless and impious 
tyrant, who was now become master of*the |} 
city. Thus was Mecca reduced, with the loss || 
only of two men on the side of the impostor 
Mahomet being now master of the city, 





rising. When the first tumult was over, he 
went in procession round the Caaba seven 
times, touching the corner of the black stone 
with the staff in his hand, as often as he pass- 
ed it, with great devotion. Then he entered 
the Caaba; where observing several idols in 
the form of angels, and the statues of Abra- 
ham and Ishmael, with the arrows of divina- 
tion in their hands, he caused them all to be 
destroyed. He also broke in pieces with his 
own hands a wooden pigeon, that had long 
been esteemed a deity by the idolatrous 


made his public entry into it exactly at sun || 


“ None but what is favourable, O generous 
brother:” upon which he dismissed them, 
telling them they were from that moment 
a free people. After this, pretending a new 
revelation, he restored the keys of the Caaba 
to Othman Ebn Telha, who was in posses- 
sion of them before; and who was now so 
much affected by this piece of justice, that 
he immediately became a proselyte. Next 
day the prophet declared Mecca an asylum, 
and publicly gave out that he would main- 
tain to the utmost of his power the inviolable 


| security of the place. He then was solemnly 


inaugurated; after which he proscribed, ac- 
cording to some, six men and four women, 
according to others, eleven men and one 


| woman; but of these only three men and 


one woman, were put to death; the rest be- 
ing pardoned on their embracing Mahome- 
| tanism, and one woman making her escape. 
| The remainder of this year was spent in vari- 
|ous expeditions against different tribes of 
the Arabs, which were in general attended 
with success. 

The ninth year of the Hegira, being that 
of Christ 631, is called by the Mahome- 
tans the year of embassies; for the Arabs 
| who had hitherto been expecting the issue 
| of the-war between Mahomet and the Ko- 
| reish, no sooner saw that which was the most 














Koreish. Afterwards entering into the interior | 
part of the Caaba, he repeated with a loud | 
voice the form used at this day by the Maho- | 
metans, “ Allah Akbar, God is great,” ke. | 
turning towards every part of the temple. | 
Then he prayed between the two pillars | 
there, with two inclinations, as well as with- 


him, “ This is your Kebla, or the place to- | 
wards which you are to turn your faces in| 
prayer.” 

Having thus effectually subdued the Ko-| 
reish, put an end to all commotions, and | 
purged the Caaba of 360 idols, the prophet’s | 
next care was to ingratiate himself with the | 
people. Sending therefore for someof the prin- | 
cipal of them, he asked them what kind of 
treatment they expected from*him, now h’ 








signed him without opposition; nor did Saad 


had conquered them? To this they replied, 


out the Caaba; saying to those that attended | 





considerable of the whole submit to him, than 
| they begano come into him in great numbers 
,and to send embassies to make their sub- 
| missions to him, both while at Mecca and 
after his return to Medina, whither he had 
| returned soon after the taking of Mecca: and 
| thus good fortune continued without inter- 
| ruption to the year 632, when this famous 
impostor breathed his last, having just re- 
duced under his subjection the whole pen- 
insula of Arabia, and being ready to break 
into the neighbouring kingdoms in order to 
satisfy his ambition. 

The death of Mahomet occasioned sucha 
consternation in Mecca, that the governor 
hid himself, fearing to be called to an ac- 
count for his former conduct; and the in- 
| habitants, upon the first arrival of this miel- 
ancholy news, considered themselves as 
destitute of all manner of protection. After 
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the first impressions of their fear, however, 
were over, they began to meditate a revolt; 
but were prevented by one Sehail Ebn Amru, 
aprincipal man of the Koreish. The tumults 
at Medina, however, were not so easily ap- 
peased. The news of this sad event was no 
sooner published there, than a number of 
‘people assembled before his door, crying out, 
«“ How can our apostle be dead! ‘Our inter- 
cessor, our mediator, has not entirely left 
us! He is taken up into heaven, as was Isa 
(Jesus); therefore he shall not be buried.” 
This was confirmed by Omar; who drew his 
sword, and swore, that if any person affirm- 
ed Mahomet to be dead, he would cut off his 
hands and his feet. “ The Apostle of God 
(says he) is not dead, he is only gone for a 
season, as Moses the son of Amram was 
gone from the people of Israel for forty days, 
and then returned to them again.” The 
populace therefore kept the body above 
ground, even after the belly began to swell; 
nor could the prophet’s uncle Al Abbas, 

ithstanding this, convince them to the 


gontrary. Upon hearing of these transactions, 
‘Abu Becr immediately posted from Al So- 


nah, another quarter of the city, and expos- 
tulated with them in the following manner: 
“ Do you worship Mahomet? or the God of 
Mahomet! If the latter, he is immortal, and 
liveth for ever; but if the former, you are 
in a manifest error, for he is certainly dead.” 
The truth of this assertion he immediately 
evinced from several passages of the Koran, 
in so clear and conclusive a manner, that he 
not only satisfied Omar, but calmed the minds 
of all the people. 

- The first and great cause of Mahomet’s 
success in his imposture, was the gross 
corruption and superstition with which the 
christian religion was at that time obscured 
in all parts of the world. Had the pure doc- 
trines of christianity been then as publicly 
known as the ridiculous fopperies which de- 
formed the eastern and western churches, 
Mahometanism could never have got a hear- 
ing. But, along with the true religion, man- 
kind seemed also to have lost the use of 
their, rational faculties, so that they were 
capable of swallowing the grossest absur- 
dities; such asit now appears almost incredi- 
ble that any of the human race could receive 
as truths. Another cause was, the manner 
of government and way of life among the 
Arabs. Divided into small independent tribes, 
they never were capable of a firm union 
but by superstition; and had Mahomet at- 
tempted their conquest in any other way 


, it was impossible he could have succeeded. 


As there were also among them Jews, pa- 
gans, and christians of all sorts, this impos- 
tor, by adopting something out of every re- 








ligion then extant, cunningly recommended 
himself to the professors of every one of 
them. Add to all this, that by allowing of 
polygamy, and setting forth his paradise as 
consisting in the enjoyment of women, he 
adapted himself to the corrupt dispositions 
of mankind in general. 

If the distracted state of religion favour- 
ed the designs of Mahomet on the one hand, 
the weakness of the Grecian and Persian 
monarchies assisted him no less powerfully 
on the other. Had those once formidable 
empires been in their vigour, either of them 
would have heen sufficient to crush Maho- 
metanism in its birth; but both of them were 
then strangely reduced. The Roman em- 
pire had continued to decline after the time 
of Constantine; the western parts of it were 
then entirely over run by the Goths and 
other barbarous nations, and the eastern, or 
Greek empire, was so much reduced by the 
Huns on one hand, and the Persians on the 
other, as to be incapable of making any great 
effort. The Persian monarchy itself was in 
little better condition. It is true, they ravag- 
ed the dominions of the Greeks, and often 
overcame them in the field: but that was 
more owing to the weakness of the Gre- 
clan empire, than to the strength of the Per- 
sians; and so effectually did the intestine 
broils, which arose chiefly on account of 
religion, weaken the kingdom of Persia, 
that the most considerable part of it was an- 
nexed by the khalif Omar to his dominions. 

As the Greeks and Persians were then 
in a languishing situation, so the Arabs were 
strong and flourishing. Their country had 
been peopled at the expense of the Grecian 
empire; whence the violent proceedings of 
the different religious sectaries forced many 


to take refuge in Arabia. The Arabs were | 


not only a populous nation, but unacquainted | 
y * pop : : | be content to bear the frowns of fate, as one 


with the luxuries and delicacies of the 
Greeks and Persians. They were inured to 
hardships of all kinds, and consequently 
much better fitted than their effeminate 
neighbours to endure the fatigues of war, as 
the event very fully verified. 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 


CHAPTER IIL 


A crimson blush her beauteous face o’erspread, 
Varying her cheeks, by turns, with white and red. 
DRYDEN. 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us, like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? sHAKSPEARE. 


Fiorival conducted \melia to the garden, 





and having seated himself beside her, seized 














with his eyes fixed on the ground. * 


mind during this time: he at first thought it 
presumption to «acknowledge his love for 
Amelia, and yet he could not resist the im- 
pulse he felt to disclose it. Again he thought 
that Altenheim, to whom he owed so much, 
would forever discard him, for daring to love 
one so far above him; but his fears on this 
point were soon quieted. 

Amelia became more uneasy, and at length 
addressed the youth in these words: 

“* Has my dear”—Florival she would have 


his unhappiness; she articulated friend. “Has 
my dear friend brought me here but to be 
witness of his griefs, without giving me an 
apportunity to ameliorate them?” 

* Dear friend!” sighed Florival, “ O! Lady,” 
continued he, gazing on her face, “that word 
dear has twice before recaled my wandering 
senses, and now again it thrills my heart with 
ecstasy.”’ 

Amelia’s heart felt a reciprocal pleasure. 

“ Tis only you can ameliorate my suffer- 
ings,” proceeded Florival, “ for I fondly 
cherished the hope, that Florival was re- 
garded by the heiress of Altenheim as some- 
thing more than a servant.” 

“ And you judged truly,” interrupted 
Amelia, “ for I have always loved you.” 

* Loved me!” exclaimed Florival. 

“ Yes, as my friend,’ continued Amelia, 
blushing. 

“ As your friend,” said the disappointed 
Florival; “ hear me, lady, and then let 
your indignant heart despise me, if it will; 
while you have loved me as a friend, I have 
dared to love you as one on whom my hap- 
piness depends; as one, with whom I could 
on whom my heart hung with rapture, as 
one whom I might call my love, my wife!” 

“ Florival!’’ exclaimed the maid with seem- 
ing astonishment. 

“ Nay, start not from me, adored Amelia!” 
cried the youth, falling on his knees, “avert 
not your eye in cold disdain, I have told you 
my feelings; well I know it is presumption 
to love you!” 

“ Presumption to love me!” said Amelia 
mentally, but Amelia could not conceive how. 

“ But I also know my destiny!” proceeded 
Florival, “ and will soon end my sufferings 
in the grave! there will I be forgotten! daz- 
zled by the glare of affluence, embraced in 
’the affections of Prince Pandolfo, the bosom 
of Amelia will not be disturbed with a sigh 
for the fate of the unhappy Florival!” 








Here a tear fell from his pallid eye upon 


her hand and semained some time ‘silent, ma 


A thousand thoughts passed through his 


said, but beginning to suspect the cause of 
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- the hand of the agitated Amelia, who an- 
swered: 

“ You wrong me, Florival, I never could 
be happy while you were miserable!” 

“ Indeed!” cried Florival, “ am I not de- 
spised by you? are you not destined to be the 
wife of Pandolfo? has not the count, your 
father, left the castle for the purpose of lead- 
ing Montaldo to your arms?” 

“Florival, he has,” answered Amelia faint- 
ly, “ but I have not consented to receive him.” 

“ Did I hear aright!” exclaimed the youth, 
with something like hope enlivening his eyes. 

“ My father has never consulted me,” 
said Amelia. 

* O! blissful words!” cried Florival, * and 
may I hope that for my sake, Amelia will not 
be the wife of D’Arinhault?”’ 

“ Amelia will never be the wife of D’Arin- 
hault!”? answered she, “ but—” 

“ But what!” exclaimed Florival, “ speak, 
Amelia. I conjure you speak! my peace, my 
happiness, my life depends upon your words, 
and bliss or misery you may bestow.” 

Amelia gazed some moments at the en- 
gaging form before her, a tear started into 
her eye, and the blush of modesty into her 
cheek; she felt she loved, and sinking into 
the arms of Florival she whispered; 


“ But Amelia will be thine, or ever re-4' 


main unwedded.” , 

«“ Can this be real?” cried Florival, ardent- 
ly pressing the fair maid to his heart, “ can 
this be so, is it not a delusive dream of fancy 
and not the felicitous blessing of unhoped 
reality?” 

“ It is real,” cried Amelia, “ I am yours.” 

Why should we attempt to portray the 
feelings of the amiable youth, or depict the 
inward gratification which Amelia expe- 
rienced, at being the cause of giving return- 
ing joy to the pale visage of Florival, and a 
beam of peace to his distracted bosom. The 
youth expressed his love and gratitude in 
the most fervent manner, and Amelia, too 
ingenuous to disguise a single feeling of her 
soul, increased his felicity by repeating her 
vows of love and her declaration not to marry 
D’Arinhault, whatever might be the conse- 
quence. : 

Florival gazed on her with admiration, I 
had aimost said adoration, but Florival knew 
to whom adoration only belonged, to his God; 
and sought not to impress a belief of his love 
on the mind of Amelia, by those passionate 
exclamations which border on profanity; for 
truth needs no adjurations to enforce belief, 
while the faise heart hides its deccit beneath 
the cloak of solemn assevation. 
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Though she would prefer a cottage with 
him to a palace with Pandolfo; she came to 
the resolution never to marry Florival, but 
with her father’s consent. When their ex- 
pressions of mutual love therefore had a little 
subsided, she informed the youth of her de- 
termination, and conjured him never to urge 
her to break it. 

Florival, who saw five thousand dangers 
beset her, if she continued in that mind, and 
who conceived that parental authority might 
obliged her to accept the hand of Montaldo, 
and that, terrified by the dread of a father’s 
malediction, she might consent if not bound 
by the strongest ties to himself, immediately 
besought her to change her resolution. She 
was at first deaf to his entreaties. He repre- 
sented to her view the dangers that sur- 
rounded her. The compulsion that might be 
used, the probability that she might even be 
united to Pandolfo, forcibly and without yield- 
ing her consent, but that if they were se- 
cretly united, if even the ceremony of her 
marriage with D’Arinhault were afterwards 
performed, it would be invalid, but that 
though performed, and herself in a state 
of insensibility, it would be binding if not 
rendered void by a previous marriage. 

These images struck horror to the soul 
of Amelia, but she still continued resolute, 
till Florivai pictured in the most lively colours 
his own distraction and despair in conse- 
quence. Then she was half subdued, and at 
length promised, that if all her entreaties to 
soften her father, and her iftended appeal to 
the honour of Montaldo proved ineffectual, 
that she would consent to be secretly united 
to him. 

It would be useless to enumerate the vows 
of everlasting fidelity which Florival made, 
and which Amelia returned with all the 
ardour of ingenuous affection; suffice it to 
say, that it was finally agreed that Florival 
should reveal the story of their affection to 
father Kartholo, a priest belonging to the 
convent of Saint Lucia, who, he felt confi- 
dent, would perform the ceremony, under 
the circumstances that urged the necessity. 

After again renewing their protestations 
of regard for each other Amelia and Florival 
separated, the former to prepare for her in- 
terview with Minda, from whoin she ex- 
pected to learn who her dear Florivai was, 
and Forival flew to the convent of Saint 
Lucia, to pour his whole heart betore the 
holy friar, and solicit his assistance in the 
cause so near his heart. 

——— 


A young man who hes gamed away his 





Though Amelia had confessed her affec- 


tion for Fiorival, she had previously detor- | « 
mined to act with the most strict propricty. | 
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is not without his use; he “Stands as 
guide post, thet with an extended finger 


directs the w ay to ruin. 
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For the Repertory. 

THE CABINET. No. XLI. 
Our city ladiesonly now aspire 
To deck the body, not the mind attire, 
In guady show of finery array’d 
Proud as the peacock struts the foolish maid, 
Pleasing, like his, her feathers may appear, 
But O! like his, her strains disturb the ear. 

Dialogue concluded from No. 39, 

Miss Freeword. And so, Miss Comita, you 
really like the torpedoes better than the cot- 
tage hats, do you? 

Miss Comita. You saw that I was rather 
dubious about giving my opinion, but upon 
the whole I think I do. 

Miss Free. Now the very thing that makes 
you decide in their favour sets me against 
them. You are forfetting the face be seen, 
and yet you would hide the greatest part of 
the head; you should recollect, Miss Comita, 
that “a candle is not lighted to be placed 
under a bushel,” therefore I have no doubt 
but they were first brought up by some dis- 
appointed girls, who have foolishly been 
cropped of their hair and then obtained, or 


| rather invented them, to conceal their de- 
| formity. But you are not in that list, which 


renders your liking them still more unac- 
countable. 

MissCom. This, Miss Freeword, is a mere 
matter of opinion, I may say fancy, and I beg, 
since we cannot coincide in it, that we drop 
the subject. And here comes Miss Belvi- 
sage, nor could she have come more sea- 
sonably; now then your description of Miss 
Rattle and her beau. 

Enter Miss Belvisage (out of breath.) 

Miss Belv. Now for it,Catharine: now for it. 

Miss Free. Your impatience makes me al- 
most conceit you in a theatre and myself the 
heroine of the play; I will however acquit 


myself as well as I can, and if I fail in pleas- 


ing you, it shall not be from a want of laugh- 
able materials. Well then, first for Miss 
Rattle: you all know what a vile stoop she 
has got in her shoulders. 

D. T. Really I do not recollect ever hay- 
ing observed it; has she met with any &cci- 
dent lately to occasion it? 

Miss Belv. Why, Mr. Thorn, how much 
you are wanting in observation; can. it be 
that you never took notice of the badness of 
her whole figure? 

D. T. Never, Miss. 

( All.) Ha! ha! het 

Miss Com. Ah! you are a strange soul, Mr. 
Thorn.—Go on, Miss Freeword; let us have 
your whole descripuon, so far, I perfectly 
agree with you, for.she has a vile stoop in 
ber shoulders tndeed! 

Missy Free. Then you must know, this Miss 
Rattle had on yellow silk shoes, nionstrous. 
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clocked stockings, a dress that ought to have 
been white, but it was so badly washed that 
it was considerably tinged with the colour of 
her shoes. Well then, ha! ha! ha! she had 


more than belonged to her, on her bosom 


I’m sure, and one of the strangest figured 
and most threadbare shawls over her shoul- 
ders that I ever saw in my life: and to crown 
all, her cropped hair this vile torpedo cover- 
ed from the sight. 

Miss Belv. { Looked black, but said nothing. | 

Miss Com. What a figure she must have 
cut. Why she must have been as great a 
show going through the streets as the “ gz- 
gantic ox.” 

Miss Free. Well, you both know that she 
always dresses in some out of the way style: 
and I can tell you that her beau looked full 
as comical as she did. Who he was, I do not 
know, but he appeared to me like some raw 
countryman; his short breasted coat seemed 
as if it was flying off his back, his boots had 
great tossels that hung almost down to his 
ancles, his waistcoat was double breasted, 
buttoned close up to his neck, and it being 
such a hot day, led me strongly to suspect 
that he had no shirt on, [sy glances between 
Miss Relv. and Miss Com.| and his cravat 
looked something abou: the size of an old 
fellow’s of sixty; his high crowned hat was 
straight up and down like a round stump, 
and his tout ensemble displayed the most 
frightfully awkward figure that you can pos- 
sibly suppose. 

Miss Com. And she paraded about the 
streets with this great monster, did she? 

Miss Belv. Lord, I don’t think she had 


- any reason to be ashamed of her company, 


for any body that dresses as she does, should 
not feel herself too proud to walk with a 


_ floughman. 


Miss Free. And yet she fas pride. 

Miss. Com.» Aye, and enough of it too; 
I’ve seen her toss her head about in a ball 
roam with as much haughtiness as if she 
was-a dutchess; but her abominable figure 
rendered ft most hideous. 

Miss Free. Aud 1 know she has gota foul 
mouth about other people’s. company, al- 
though she pays so little respect to her own. 


i have heard her tell tales of one of her ac- | 


quaintances, that I should be very sorry to | 


talk of, if any thing of the kind were to hap- 
pen to one of mine. 

Miss. Beiv. Yes, and so have J; for in- 
stance that affair about Mr. Edwards and 


_ Miss Williams; she often relates strange 


stories of them, which by the by, Iam much 
inclined to think are very true, but that cannot 
justify her in being always talking about them, 
and endeavouring to propagate their shame. 
Mies Com. No, it cannot indeed; for there 








is + netlng: that I avian so much as to hear 
one person abusing another behind her back. 

D. T. Ladies, permit me to assure you of 
my perfect coincidence in your doctrine; in 
such behaviour as you have just noticed, there 
is always perceptible a lurking envy, which 
draws contempt on the very person who 
wishes to heap it on another. The liberal 
heart, instead of being swayed against those 
whose fame this malicious envy would tra- 
duce, feels an irresistible impulse in his 
favour, though he be unknown, for those 
the most subject to slander are the most 
pure: from the acknowledged vicious it can 
gain no greater conquest; and the echo of 
its trumpet, as the hunter’s horn winding 
among the hills at a distance, seems to die 
away, till it meets with the good, whose fail- 
ings widely exaggerated, like the rocks of 
the mountains reverberate its sound. 

[ The ladies looked astonished. | 

Miss Free. Yes, Mr. Thorn, slander all 
must confess is highly reprehensible, and I 
say, Heaven preserve me from becoming 
either one of its trumpet bearers, (for you 
say it has a trumpet,) or one of its victims. 
But, Miss Comita, we have been so much 
engaged in our discussion, that we have not 
had time to observe the hour. It grows late, 
and it is high time for us to think of going 
home. I am confident mamma expects me 
before this. 

Miss Com. Yes, indeed, I think it is. [ Both 
rise and fut on their bonnets, shawls, &c. | 

Miss Belv. What’s your hurry, girls; I am 
sure it is quite early; sit still, your people 
will not look for you this hour yet. 

Miss Com. O! no, we cannot, I declare; it 
is very late and we should have been there 
already. 

Having manceuvered in this way for some 
time, and overwhelmed Miss Freeword with 
compliments on the excellence of her de- 
scriptive powers, &c. they at length depart- 
ed. After waiting upon them to their habitg- 
tions; I sought my own, and there wrote you 
this account of the transaction of the evening, 
which is a true specimen of their general 
entertainment, at their social meetings. This 
mirror, Mr. Gravity, I beg you to hold up to 
their view. If they can see it with the eye 
of reason, they will see the folly of their be- 
haviour. Ii they wish to alter it, (as upon this 
view they assuredly will,) letthemregard the 
cultivation of their minds, and the adornment 
of their fancies rather than the ostentatious 
ornaments of their exterior. These make no 
impression upon the minds of any but them- 
selves, or such as themselves, except what 
is mingled with contempt. Let them read, let 
them reflect, and if they do not amend, their 
case is desperate, and my endeavours to 
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assist them, like those of my predecessor, 
have been exerted in vain. 
DAVID THORN. 





For the Repertory. 
ON THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

As I was, of late, taking my usual sum- 
mer evening’s walk, my meditations were 
directed towards the works of nature which 
surrounded me on every side. Heedless 
where my wandering feet would lead me, I 
was at length brought into a delightful situa- 
tion; on one side a streamlet was flowing, 
where ducks and geese were sporting in 
their desired element, on the other a lofty 
ridge extended itself, on the side of which 
huge rocks were scattered, raising their 
towering heads above each other; the flowers 
springing up from between them, scented 
the ambient air with their rich perfumes: 
the sun had ran his daily circuit, and had 
now reclined behind the summit of the dis- 
tant hills: the moon had not yet risen to 
cast her lustre on the earth: the twilight be- 
ing nearly extinguished, afforded but suffi- 
cient light to discover the surrounding ob- 
jects to the best advantage: the sky was 
serene, and the stars just bursting into view, 
added new splendour to the beauteous scene: 
the gentle breezes wafted over the branches 
of the trees, andthe murmurs of the gliding 
rill, was heard among the rocks: the birds 
were seen taking shelter among the bushes: 
the flocks and herds were leaving the field, 
while the tinkling of the distant bells, with 
the melodious notes which from the birds 
was heard to resound through the grove, 
formed charms to animate the listening ear: 
and indeed all nature seemed combined to 
fill the scene with the most imaginable 
grandeur. Then was I ready to believe, there 
was no situation more desirable than the 
contemplation of a scene like this. But while 
I was yet musing, and participating in the 
enjoyment which these objects had enfused, 
I beheld a cloud rising in the west, and as 
it pursued its course, brought darkness with 
it; until the place in which I stood was 
spread around with gloom, and dread dis- 
may and horror took the place of that de- 
lightful scene I had before been viewing, 
with such extended ecstasy; I fied for shel- 
ter, which I had barely reached when the 
rain poured down, as it were, in torrents. 
The wind pouring fourth her tremendous 
blasts, hurled swiftly through the air great 
branches of trees; the thunders rolled along 
the sky; and the vivid flashes of lightning, 
which followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, only rendered any object preceptable, 
(for the earth was clothed in utter darkness) 
while nothing was heard but wild terrifi¢ 
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sounds. The trees, as though amazed and 
confounded at the sight, fell prostrate to the 
ground; and only terror generally prevaiied. 
Thus thought I, are the pleasures of a man; 
while he is exalted on the pinnacle of fame 
and earthly gandeur, he little thinks of evils 
that attend him: but while anticipating a 
continuation of his bliss, and amusing him- 
self with the pleasures of the moment, un- 
noticed till it comes, the storm arises, over- 
whelms him in its course, and too late he 
finds that provision for the future, should 
have been his first study; provision for the 
future in this life, and in that which shall 
never end. LISNO. 


— + eo 


For the Repertory. 


THE VIRTUES OF POLISHED LIFE. 

They are the charm and the bond of com- 
pany; and are used at all times and upon all 
occasions. They are in the commerce of the 
world, what current money is in trade: they 
are sometimes not absolutely necessary, but 
one can never safely be without them; and 
they always procure the possessor a more 
favourable reception. In the words of Mr. 
Addison giving the two first epithets to his 
** Calm and serene, he drives the furious blast.” 
Such is that mild complacency, which gives 
a softness to the character, and an attractive 
sweetness to the manners; that indulgence 
which pardons the faults of others, even when 
it has no need of pardon itself; the art of 
not seeing the weaknesses which discover 
themselves, and of keeping the secret of 
those who hide it; of concealing our advan- 
tages, when we humble our rivals or oppe- 
nents; of dealing gently with those who can- 
not submit without being offended; that 
facility, which adopts ideas which it never 
had; that delicate foresight, which divines 
the plans of those with whom we converse, 
and encourages the display of thought and 
sentiment; that freedom, which inspires con- 
fidence; and all that politeness, in short, 
which perhaps is not virtue, nay, which is 
sometimes no more than a happy lie, but 
which gives laws to self-love, and makes 
pride sit easy by the side of pride, which 
would otherwise every moment be wounded. 

Weare, generally, so much the more polite, 
as we are less devoted to ourselves and more 
to others; as we are more attentive to opi- 
nion; as we are more zealous to be distin- 
guished; and, perhaps, in proportion as we 
have fewer resources and great means of be- 
ing so. But these are not all: among indivi- 
duals and among a people, between the sexes 
and between the ranks, politeness supposes 
a certain degree of idleness; for it supposes 


the habit and the necessity of living together. 


‘little gratifications of variety, we are natur- 


a6 
ia. 


Hence the art of regulating our behaviour, 
of adjusting our looks, our words, and our 
motions; the need of attentions, and all the 


ally inclined to pay that homage which we 
receive, and to exact that which we pay. 
Thus the delicacy of self-love produces all 
the refinements in society; as the delicacy of 
the senses produces all the refinements in 
pleasure; and as the delicacy of taste, which 
is perhaps only the result of the other two, 
produces all the refinements in literature, 
arts, and sciences. 
[To be continued. } 


For the Repertory. 
REVIEW. 
BY LARRY LOGBRAIN. 


Hamlet Travestie: in three acts. With annotations 
by Dr. Johnson and George Stevens, esq. and 
other commendations. New York: Published by 
David Longworth, to be sold by M. Carey of 
Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. (Concluded. } 


Observe the subtle reasoning which the 
king uses while Laertes is “ blackguarding” 
him for, as he supposes, killing his father. 
Hold him fast, Gertrude, I'll get out o’ th’ way, 
Hes twice as big as I am! 

Although we think it natural that his ma- 
jesty should be exceedingly terrified to be- 
hold aman of twice his own size ready to 
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eat him up, as one might say; yet at this 
juncture if his fears had not impelled him 
to escape, we are confident of being able to 
prove, (allowing that one and one make two, 
and two halves a whole) that the other half 
of his majesty, viz. his royal spouse, would 
with the addition of himself make an exact 
balance with respect to advantage. But there 





is no accounting for the actions of men when 
under the influence of terror. 

Hamlet about to address the skull of Yor- 

ick observes to the grave digger, | 
* Alas! poor Yorick! sir! I knew him well: O! 
The adjection O! shows a very commenda- 
ble sensibility in the youthful Dane, as his | 
olfactory nerves receive the odour from 
Yorick’s “ noddle.” All men very naturally 
do the same when their noses comes in con- 
tact with the savour* to which we all must 
come.” 

The many elegant soliloquys with which 
this play abounds have been rendered by 
the translator into very good songs with 
selections from the most popular airs ju- 
diciously appropriated to the words. The 
following is a brief specimen, where Ham- 
let says in the original, “ this is the very 
witching time of night,” &c. the translator 
makes the hero sing, 

*Tis now the very time of night, 

Hey randy dandy O! 


* Some read favour. We follow a very uld edition 






When ghosts to stalk about delight, 
With their galloping randy dandy O! 
*Tis now the time when church yards yawn, 
Hey randy dandy O! 
And let their tenants out till morn, 
With their galloping randy dandy 0' 
For a precious row I’m just in cue, 
Hey randy dandy O! 
Some mischief I should like to do, 
With my galloping randy dandy O! 
But first Pll to my mother go, 
Hey randy dandy O! 
And what is what soon let her know, 
With my galloping randy dandy O! 
A feeling heart and musical ear need not 
be informed of the extreme delicacy of the 
sentimental harmony contained in the so- 
norous “ randy dandy O!” 
We cannot sufficiently admire the ingeni- 
ous substitution of a boxing match in place 
of the rapier exercise of the original, such 
scenes as the latter might do very well in 
the barbarous days of queen Bess, but blood 
or the idea of blood is highly offensive to an 
audience in 1811 principally consisting of 
beaux and belles. We hope the performers 
will pay great attention to their boxing, 


| that the people of the United States, who 


are ever thirsting after knowledge, may be- 
come as scientific as the good and great peo- 
ple of England. We would recommend 
Mendozes systematic synopsis of the sci- 
ence as being the most perspicuous and 
comprehensive. 

During the contest between Hamiet and 
Laertes the following words are employed 
by their majesties; the queen having drank 
of the poisoned beer. 

Queen. Hamlet, your health! Ha! this is 
famous stingo! 

King. Don’t drink! 

Queen. I have. 

King. | aside | The poisoned cup, by jingo! 
And while the king’s “ nutmeg” is operat- 


|| ing upon the royal viscera the queen ex- 


claims as she dies, 

I’ve had a precious swig; 

If ’'m not a dead woman, dash my wig! 
There is one thing in this passage for which 
we Cannot account. viz. why the queen who 
knew she had drank poison and wa on the 
brink of an awful ecernity should employ an 
oath to give the appearance of truth to an 
obvious falsehood. That her majesty was not 
dead when she spoke the above might be 
variously proven, we shall content ourselves 
with saying that, 

** Queens that speak when they are dead, 

Are very cunning queens indeed!” 

Now that Gertrude was not a very cunning 
queen is proved by all partsof the piece; that 
she wasa fearful one (asis seen by the king’s 
trusting to her when afraid of being attack- 














of the bard in the original tongue. 


ed by Laertes) we readily allow, and totally § | 
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- High o’er the orient sky his banner rears; 


-Far from the east th’ obedient spirit came, 


_ Welcome brave chief, thy wisdom we invite, 


’ Flowing his locks, along his shoulder seen, 


unworthy to be the mother of so promising 
a lad and able boxer ag the noble prince of 
Denmark. 

-'The annotations of this play are luminous 
And ingenious; by their help no one can mis- 
understand the author. 

We dismiss this tragedy ,with our most 
unqualified approbation and think it will an- 
swer its design in giving the world an op- 
portunity of enjoying the deautics of Shak- 
speare without the defects of that immortal 
bard and prince of dramatic poets. 


—— + eo 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK I. 
Continued. 
ARGUMENT. 


Enumeration of the fiends: Their various receptions 
by Satan. 


Satan, high raised upon his sable throne, 

With joy, beheld th’ approaching host, alone; 

His fiendlike soul a gleam of transport knew, 
While his keen eye beheld the gathering crew; 620 


Or could one feeling to the fiend impart. 

Come heavenly Muse and all my soul inspire, 
Beam on my song thy rays of glorious fire, 
Before my darkling mind emit thy light, 
While leaving nature for the realms of night! 


625 


| 
| 


| Pale hearted coward, scourge of hell and earth, 695 


| Clash their huge shields and pass the trait’ress by. 


| Obscene, he trail’d his loose attire along; 

| Chemos emasculate; yet of all hell, 

| He in seductive potence could excel. 

Now he whom Hindoos zealously adore, 

| Join’d the divan, from worshipp’d Ganges’ shore; 


| Gnashing his tecth in rage, he fiercely cried: 
If ever transport reach’d so dire a heart, | 
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Would ev’ry fiend had fought like thee, in heaven; 
Then would defeat have shook th’ imperial tow’rs, 
And conquer’d skies, with all their bliss, been ours! 
Next came a fiend that iusted after fame, 667 
Purple his vest, and Belial was his name; 
Fearful he struck the brazen boss, the sound, 
In deaf’ning echo, shook the hall around. 
And now the sylvan Ashteroth appear’d, 

| Unblushing goddess, whom Zidonia fear’d: 

| The fiends behold her with a scornful eye, 





670 


Next the pale god of Moab, join’d the throng, 675 


Whom Satan, soon, in exultation eyed, 

And, from his throne descending, thus he cried; 
Welcome brave Creeshnoo, gallant chieftain, well 
Dost thou pursue the purposes of hell; 

It joys us much to see thee here, to-night, 

By thy sage counsel to direct us right. 

As some tall rock that rears its head on high, 
From the vast ocean toward the vaulted sky, 
Dagon of Gath among the crowd appear’d, 
And his huge bulk above the rest uprear’d. 
Satan beheld him and with wounded pride, 


685 


690 


Why comes the palsied Dagon, from afar, 
To join in council with the chiefs of war? 


Bold valour shunned thee, traitor, at thy birth! 
Where was thy prowess when thy Gath beheld 
Thy brazen statue from its glory fell’d? 





While I may sing, as oft was sung before, 
Of damned spirits and imagine more. 
Now first came he, who, when night disappears, | 


| Before the Ark thy boasting valour died, 





630 
Who, rising, drives the misty clouds away, 
And bears upon his brow the front of day. 


By India worshipp’d, Surya was his name, 
Satan beheld and heav’d his gloomy breast, 
And thus the triumph of his heart express’d: 
Surya attends on this eventful hour, 

Then India still obeys our sovereign powcr. 


635 


To aid our councils this tremendous night. 
Double faced Janus and goat footed Pan, 
Appear with shining Surya in the van; 
Near to these chiefs did Baal stern appear, 
Whose prowess strikes the lesser fiends with fear; 
645 


640 


His stature tow’ring, terrible his mein. 

He long in Babylon had held controul, 

And work’d the cruel purpose of his soul, 

Till heaven inspired Elijah burst the chain, 
And slew his prophets, an unhailow?d train; 
His priests assist their cruel god no more, 
But crimson Carmel with their spatt’ring gore. 
Now Moloch, cover’d o’er with many a scar, . 
Hell’s chief support, and warrior in the war, 
Arm’d for the fight in frowning horror stood, 
His sable armour dyed in human blood. 

What now, lie cries, O! chief of heil’s domain, 
Disturbs our mighty purposes again? 

Behold I come, if war demand my aid, 

To hurl the vengeance of my glitt’ring blade! 
Him Satan view’d, joy sparkled in his eyes, 
Then, with a groan that shook the hall, he cries: 
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And thrice thy image tumbled from its pride! 700 
But take thy place, what fiends our summons hear, 
Are all, to night, permitted to appear! 

And now a fairer form arrests the sight 

Of the dread monarch of the realms of night. 
Forward she flies, her right to hell she claim’d; 705 
Of Ephesus the sin, Diana named. 

Joss left his proud pagoda to attend, 

And aid his breth’ren to attain their end. 

Far from the east the spirit came, alone, 

Where woful China bends before histhrone! 710 
And last came Mammon with snail creeping pace, 
While meagre want beam’d frightfui from his face; 
Though loads of gold obstruct him in his way, 

By Av’rice borne, who owns the spirit’s sway! 
Satan observed him with malicious joy, 715 
Who could with somuch ease mankind destroy; 
His attributes he scorn’d; but th’ ease admired, 
With which he gain’d the purpose he desired! 
With ev’ry chief appear’d a ghastly band, 
Obedient to his terrible command! 720 
Subservient spirits to the fiendlike state, 

To work the sanguine purpose of their hate! 
These kept aloof, nor dared to enter in 

The dark abode of horror and of sin! 

Anxious to learn what wonderous deed gould call 
Their countless numbers to the dreary hali! 

(To be continued.) 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
TO FANCY. 


Fancy, now assume dominion, 
And on moonbeams light and airy; 








QO! worthy chief, to fame immortal given, 


Spread abroad thy huceni pinion, 








We will dive beneath the wave, 
Where the rocks of coral grow; 
We will watch the moonbeams laye, 
Where the silvery currents flow: 


We will mount the arching sky, 
Ride upon the cloud of azure; 
Mark the planets as they fly, 
To some soft celestial measure 
We will visit all unseen, 
Where the sleeping beauty hes, 
View the heavenly form serene, 
Clasp her charms aad drink her sighs 
As the flying moments go, 
Each upon its wing shail bear, 
Sovereign joy to cure all wo, 
Pleasure’s laugh, to frighten care 
And before we pass the night, 
I will sing and thou inspire; 
Sit on moss in glowworm light, 
Viewless winds shall touch the lyre; 


Then, at near approach of day, 
To meet again, will glide away. 
LORENZO. 


— 
For the Repertory. 


TO CELIA. 
When on the moss crown’d hill I listless rove, 
Eager to catch the sun’s last, ling’ring ray; 
Still do I tread the paths of hopeless love, 
Still does thine image meet me on the way. 
Or if I wander in the ev’ning gloom, 
I mark thee still beneath the cheerless shade; 
Each passing zephyr does thy voice assume, 
Through every mist I see thee, blue eyed maid! 
When spent with thought, and worn with heart felt 

sighs, 
I seek a book to fly reficction’s pain; 
Thy form engages then my wand’ring eyes, 
Thy gentle beauties fill my soul again. 
What though I distant solitudes may share, 
I cannot fly myself, and thou art there. 

LORENZO 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
TO— 

Ol! lady, once I loved thy form, 

And thought thy mind was even fairer; 
Surely you owned some potent charm 

To render me to you still dearer. 


My heart with wild delight has beat 
When softly lisping vows of love, 

You sigh’d and gave assurance sweet, 
Thy heart should never from me rove 


And still you sigh’d and on mé hung, 
I fondly thought you’d love me ever; 
But false was thy beguiling tongue, 
Thou never loved’st me; never, never. 


This heart was thine; though poor in gold 
*T was vich in fervent love and true; 
Nor could another bosom hold 
1 More of affection’s warmth for you. 


Oh! once I could have died for thee, 
So true I loved, and thought it bliss, 
So melting was thy sigh to me, 





Loye’s attendant, little fairy! 





And thrilling was thiy fragrant kiss. 
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But soon the spell that stole my mind, 
"Twas not so firm as Ihad thought it, 
Faded away; thy heart refined, 
Was his or mine who dearest bought it. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful fair, 
I neither love nor hate thee now; 
€an calmly view, and not despair, 
The killing frown that shades thy brow. 
FLORENZO. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


Lines addressed to a brother at sea, by one to 
wliom he had been an invaluable friend. 


May the ship that contains the dear freight of my 
prayers, 
No billowy tempest tremendous o’erwhelm, 
May the whisp’rings of pleasure disarm gloomy | 
cares, 
And smiling security sit at the helm. 


May hope and may safety still pilot the way, 
O! may their light wings flutter prosperous gales, 
And the sun of content’s undiminishing ray, 
Incessantly shine on the breast of thy sails. 


May no storms of distress o’er thy destiny roll, 
Nor misery’s whirlwinds within thee arise; 
Nor may nature in terrified wretchedness howl, 
. Nor fiery crown’d meteors frighten the skies. 


But if on the waves in so awful a scene, 

By disaster or fate thou shouldst ever be cast, 
May blue eyed serenity lighten thy mien, 

And heaven born hope blot the present and past. 


Till Eolus shall with his murmuring breath, 
Thy ship and thyself from all danger release, 
And fancy, uncheck’d by the threat’nings of death, 
Look through the bright vista of home, and of 
peace. 


Flow I long but to gaze on that visage once more, 
Free from fierce frowning anger, or treacherous 
art, 
How I long in thine ear the blest potions to pour, 
That flow unpolluted from gratitude’s heart. 


But since distance between us his empire hath 
thrown, 
And absence on each, heavy fetters hath bound, 
Though our meetings of joy are to others unknown, 
Yet oft shall we meet in thought’s magical round. 


And oft of thy converse shall fancy partake, 
And oftshall thy praises my wild muse employ, 
Pili I find you, when I from the gay dream awake, 
Lodg’d safe on the bosom of soul soothing joy. 
THADDEUS. 


re 


For the Repertory. 


Bpitaph on a gentleman’ who never paid his debts. 
Reader, beneath this stone is laid, 
Dick Scurvy, aged jest two score; 
A week ago, a debt he paid, 
A thing he never did before. 





For the Repertory. 
pets EPIGRAM. 
Poor Teague once telling his mishaps 
Amidst the bloody wars; 
How he had ’scaped the Frenchmen’s traps, 


| 


Declared, a ball once took his head, 
Shot by some murd’rous elf; 

When ev’ry creature thought him dead, 
And so he thought himself. 


——— 
For the Repertory. 


FPIGRAM. 

A merry son of Esculapius, once, 

In contact with a blust’ring bully came, 

And beating sound the self important dunce, 

Who bellow’d out, “ enough!” with might and | 
main, 

“‘ Go to, you fool,” our conqu’ring hero cries, 

Enforcing th’ exclamation with a blow; 

** Can you prescriptions for yourself devise? 


Or dare you think the doctor does not know! 
Te 


” 


—-_— 





Eor the Repertory. 


EPIGRAM, 

On the Marriage of Mary Ann Angling, to Mr. 
Abraham Roach, of Upper Canada. 

Ann Angling for a husband, took 

A silver bait upon her hook; 

With such magnetic virtue fraught, 

That she the first that nibbled caught: 

Anxious her lover to approach, 

She haul’d him up and found A Roach. 


lll: 
For the Repertory. 
EPITAPH, 
Ona Mason, who constructed his own tombstone. 
Here lies William Wallup 
Who made these stones to roll up, 
God has taken his soul up, 
And his body fills chis hole up. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


A DETECTION. 

The favourite epithets applied by Virgil 
to Aineas are pius, pater, and the like: 
When his hero becomes a gallant he mere- 
ly calls him Dux Trojanus, the Trojan 
general. Addison one day remarked this to 
sir Richird Steele. When the Tattler was 
first published its author was unknown: but 
at length Steele, making the above remark | 
in one of his papers, was by Addison found | 
to be the writer, and the curtain which con- | 
cealed him was torn away. 








An Irishman observing a pair of enormous 
long legged hose hanging in a hosier’s win- 
dow, stepped in and inquired who they were | 
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na | 
| 
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tering to his new profession, and colonel 
Lindsay could not help remarking, on his 
requesting to be a grenadier, that he was too 
low, and besides in-need. “ Tis /ow enough 
with me, please your honour,” replied the 
recruit, “ and I’m in need too, for I have not 
had a meal these three days.” 








————<———— 
PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1811. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The address of J. R. S. to Lothario is too 
incorrect for publication in the Repertory. 
Qf the best addresses of this nature we can 
say nothing in eulogy; since, containing ge- 
nerally fulsome panegyric, they cannot fail to 
raise the vanity of an.author, and frequently 
mislead his judgment. This opinion may 
account to our correspondents for the non- 
appearance of several, which we have re- 


| ceived at different times. 


The Passion of L. C. V. is very chaste, and 
possesses merit sufficient to entitle it to a 
place in our columns. It shall appear in due 
season. 

The Ode to Avarice, by Demetrius, por- 
trays that passion in very impressive colours, 
and shall receive all the attention it merits. 

re 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, the 20th inst. by 
the Rey. Dr. Staughton, Mr. John Meek, to 
Miss Elizabeth Porter, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 27th, Mr. Vathan 
Hatfield, to Miss Sarah Eilberson, both of 
this city. 


to Miss M‘Connedl, both of this city. 
DIED, 

At Baltimore, on Thursday morning, of a 
lingering disease, at an advanced age, Samuel 
Chase, a judge of the Circuit Court of -the 
United States. 

On Wednesday morning last, in the 40th 
year of her age, Mrs. Mary Merrefield, wife 
of Mr. Joseph Merrefield, merchant of this 
city. 

On Monday the 24th, after a long and 
severe indisposition, Mr. Samuel Wharton. 








made for; to which the clerk replied, for no-| 


Mr. Vodody in particular, for who but he can | 
have such long legs as them.” 
Ez 
A recruit who had inlisted in one of the 
marching regiments, was lately brought for 
inspection to lieutenant colonel Lindsay, who 
presides over the recruiting departmen. in 





Though covered o’er with scars: 


body in particular. “Arrah, dear honey,” || 
says Paddy, “I thought they were made for || 





Dublin; the man’s appearance was not flat- 


On Sunday the 16th inst. Dr. Archibald C. 
| MCalla, of Roadstown, N. Jersey, in the 
49th year of his age. 

At his residence in Darlington district, 
| on the 6th inst. Lt. Col. John Smith, of the 
| 3d regiment of the United States infantry. 
At Laguira,.23d ult. captain Tremells, of 
this city, of a consumption. Captain ‘T. it ap- 
pears had been labouring under this disease 
for several years, and went to Laguira by the 





advice of his physicians. 


On the same evening, Mr.-John Congar, : 
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Fayal, March 10, 1811. 
To the Editors of the Boston Patriot, 
Sirs, 

I send you for record in your valuable 
paper, the following account of a remarkable 
phenomenon that has lately happened at St. 
Michaels, contained in a letter I recently re- 
ceived from Thomas Hickland, vice-consul 
of the United States for that island. As the 
shoal mentioned will probably expose ships 


_ to danger, it is desirable that this informa- 


tion should be generally diffused, that mari- 
ners may be guarded against it. 
Iam, &c. JOHN B. DABNEY. 
Consul of the United States for the Azores. 


St. Michaels, February 28, 1811. 
Dear Sir 


On the 29th, 30th and Sist ult. we were 
much alarmed by frequent shocks of earth- 
quakes, say upwards of twenty; and on the 
Ist inst. information was reccived here that 
a volcano had broken out in the sea, five 
Jeagues west of this port, and haifa league 


from the land, in 50 or 60, and some fisher- 


men say in seventy to eighty fathoms of 


water. I repaired immediately to- that part | 


of the island, and, to my utter astonishment, 
saw a vast column of black smoke issuing 
out of the ocean. The wind was a gale from 
the southward and blew the smoke over the 
land. The sea was excessively agitated, and 
the surf on the shore was frightful. I was as- 
sured by the peasants, that the preceding 
night, fire had been emitted; and being curi- 
ous to ascertain the fact, I returned to the 
city and desired my son and son-in-law to go 
and tarry opposite the volcano all night. They 
did so; and saw at various times, during the 
night, fire issuing forth like a number of 
rockets, discharged together. Large masses 
of stone, or lava, were continually thrown 
above the surface of the sea. Wonderful, in- 
deed, how fire could pierce such a vast 
body of water, yet such was actually the case. 
In eight days it entirely subsided, leaving a 
shoal on which the sca breaks. What a 
happy deliverance for us, for had this formi- 
dable volcano opened on the land it would 
probably have gone near to ruin this fine 
island. 1 am, &c. T. EK 
—— 

4 Mermaid. Captain Carey, of the schooner 
Kate, from Exuma, bound to this port, in- 
forms us that on Saturday morning last, 
about 2 o’clock, being then about six miles 
to the south east of the east end of this 
island, and being at this time below asleep, 
was called by one of the negroes of the crew 
of the schooner, and informed that a strange 
kind of sea animal was along side the vessel. 
He. immediately went on deck, when the 
animal made its appeatance close to the 








vessel’s side, and was dicovered to be a 
Mermaid, or an animal of the kind which he 
had frequently heard called by that name. She 
had two arms, and hair upon her head; but the 
colour he could not plainly distinguish: was 
about four feet long from head to tail, and 
the part below plainly discovered to be fish, 
having a broad forked tail. The head was 
very small, and by no means in proportion to 
the body. She continued along side of the 
Kate about half an hour, and at one time, 
when our informant looked over the side, 
raised her head out of the water. Our inform- 
ant also adds, that he would have caught her, 
but was prevented by the entreaties of the 
negroes belonging to the vessel, who appear- 
ed very much alarmed, and insisted that cer- 
tain destruction would be the consequence. 
Nassau papier. 
—— 

An old woman, in Lincoln county in this 
state, lately came by her death in a manner 
that would be deemed tragical was it not the 
consequence of her own beastly folly. We 
publish the account as related. “ The 
widow W****, who lived with her son, went 


' to a neighbour’s to purchase some whiskey, 


but he knowing her habits, refused to let 
her have any. As she went home she passed 
by the distillery and took leave to fill a gourd 
out of a barrel which in her haste to be 
drinking she left running. By the time she 
reached home, she had been so constant in 
her devotions to the gourd, that she became 
literally drunk, and by tumbling into the fire 
set her clothes in a blaze, in which situation 
she crawled out of doors to a pile of shavings, 
where she laid herself down flaming like a 
Gentoo widow upon the funeral pile of her 
husband. The son on his return home in the 
evening found the hogs in the ashes-of the 
burnt shavings worrying about and carrying 
off the limbs of a roasted and almost devour- 
ed carcase. On examination he found it to 
be the miserable remains of his mother!!!” 
Raleigh Star. 
es 

Horrible and distressing. On Tuesday the 
4th inst. immediately after attending to mil- 
litary duty, Mr. Peter M‘Kensey, of Berlin, 


inthe presence of his now widowed wife and | 


four orphan children, deliberately took his 
razor from the shelf, and ran towards the 
barn, followed by Mrs.M‘Kensey, who caught 
hold of his garments and endeavoured to 
wrest the fatal weapon from his hand; but in 
spite of her efforts, her bitter cries, and heart 
melting supplications, resolutely bent on his 
own destruction, the husband and father, in 
the midst of prosperity and-health, “ cut his 
throat from ear to ear,” andinstantly expired? 
Watchman. 


ht Pg ate ae ee et 


The legislature of Connecticut, at their 
May session, passed a law, disqualifying 
any citizen of that state to hold any civil 
office, except that of justice of the peace, 
after he is seventy years of age. 


-_—— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
June 22, 1810. 


from the 15th to the 22d June, 
Diseases. 





ad. ch, Diseases. ad. ch. 

| Apoplexy 1 0 Oldage 1 ¢ 

| Cholera Morbus 0 1 Pleurisy 01 

'Consump. oflungs 6 0 Scrofula 2 0 

Convulsions 0 3 Small pox, natural 3 3 

Decay 0 1 Still born 0 2 

Diarrhoea 1 0 Syphillis 0 1 

Dropsy 2 O Teething 0 2 

Dropsyin the brain 0 1 Ulcers 2 0 

Drowned 2 0 Unknown 2 0 

Debility 0 1 assed 

Fracture 01 26 17 
Fever, nervous 1 0 

Insanity 2 0 Total 43 
Jaundice 1 0 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 9 Between 50 and 60 3 

Between 1 and 2 3 60 70 1 

2 5 3 70 80 0 

| Sele 1 89 90 O 

10 20 1 90 100 O 

20 30 8 Ages unknown 0 

30 0640 10 os 

- 40 50 4- Total 43 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOUN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o’cloch. 


June 17 75 78 80 

18 72 73 74 - 
19 71 73 76 
| 20 70 73 77 
i Q1 75 78 83 
22 78 83 87 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shali be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
_ considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure.seven subscribers 
, and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
| ceive one copy gratis. 

| Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————Keee 
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